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MOOTCIPAL REFORM. 



Abe our municipal defalcations, extravagances, and tax bur- 
dens irremediable? Have a hundred years of American experi- 
ence taught us nothing ? Can we be instructed either by our own 
history, or by three hundred years of the experience of the muni- 
cipalities of modern Europe f It is to be regretted that no cen- 
sus will show us the amount of the criminal misappropriations 
of public treasure, or the aggregate of wasteful expenditure 
and wasted interest, under the head of municipal adminis- 
tration. But the census of 1880 gives the data for a com- 
parative statement of public indebtedness and of its origin 
which is not calculated to provoke our mirth. It compares the 
indebtedness of each State, incurred for all purposes of State 
government, with the total indebtedness of its towns, incurred 
nominally for municipal objects. It is to be remembered that 
the towns burdened with this indebtedness form topographically 
a small section of the territory over which the State taxation is 
diffused, and represent only a portion of the resources on which 
the State relies. 

Statement showing the State Debt, in comparison with 
THE City and Town Debt, of each State in the Union. 

City and. Town 
State Debt. indebtedness. 

Maine $5,848,900 $18,247,822 

New Hampshire 3,561,200 6,390,593 

Vermont 4,000 4,223,942 

Massachusetts 33,034,726 87,223,947 

Rhode Island 2,534,500 12,425,401 

Connecticut 4,967,600 17,793,062 

Total for the New England States $49,950,926 $146,304,767 
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Gity and Tovnt, 

Stale Debt. indebtedness. 

New York $8,988,360 $217,825,069 

New Jersey 1,896,300 43,934,721 

Pennsylvania 21,561,990 100,054,742 

Delaware 880,750 1,417,613 

Maryland 11,277,111 21,255,842 

District of Columbia 22,886,769 

Total for the Middle States (with 

District of Columbia) $44,604,511 $407,3 74,756 

Ohio $6,476,805 $43,424,119 

Indiana 4,998,178 9,246,419 

niinois 21,106,504 

Michigan 905,150 6,436,300 

Wisconsin 2,252,057 7,170,345 

Iowa 370,435 3,910,398 

Minnesota 2,565,000 3,714,440 

Missouri 16,259,000 28,497,755 

Kansas.... 1,181,975 2,856,566 

Nebraska 499,267 757,173 

Colorado 212,814 560,573 

Nevada 75,396 132,000 

Oregon 511,376 98,774 

California 3,403,000 7,590,337 

Total for the "Western States .. . $39,710,453 $135,501,703 



Virginia $29,345,226 $11,840,620 

West Virginia 941,162 

North Carolina 5,706,616 1,000,591 

South Carolina 6,639,171 5,862,089 

Georgia 9,951,500 9,698,863 

Florida 1,284,980 1,055,636 

Alabama 9,071,765 3,953,514 

Mississippi 379,485 498,942 

Louisiana 23,437,640 18,324,344 

Texas 5,566,928 3,588,178 

Arkansas 5,046,405 765,975 

Kentucky 1,858,008 12,276,537 

Tennessee 27,440,431 6,888,581 

Total for the Southern States $125,728,155 $76,696,032 



Total for all the States $259,964,045 $765,875,258 



Omitting fractions, it appears that in the State of Massachu- 
setts the proportion of State debt to town debt is, approximately, 
as 33 to 87 ; in Vermont, as to 4 ; in New York, as 8 to 217 ; iu 
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New Jersey, as 1 to 43 ; in Pennsylvania, as 21 to 100 ; in Ohio, 
as 6 to 43 ; in Illinois, as to 21 ; in Iowa, as to 4 ; in Mis- 
souri, as 16 to 281 ; in California, as 3 to 7 ; in Kentucky, as 
2 to 12. In the South generally the conditions are reversed ; 
although in South Carolina, G-eorgia, and Florida, the two classes 
of debt are about equal in amounts. 

In the New England group of States, the proportion is as 49 to 
146 ; ia the Middle States, including the District of Columbia, 
as 44 to 407 ; in the Western States, as 39 to 135 ; and in the 
Southern States, as 125 to 76. In all the States, except those of 
the South, it is as 134 to 689 ; and including all the States, it 
is as 259 to 765. 

Stating it roundly in another form, it appears that of the 
aggregate State and town debt in the New England States, 
about seventy-four per cent, has been created by the towns in 
their self-governing capacity ; in the Middle States, about ninety 
per cent. ; in the Western States, about seventy-seven per cent. ; 
and in the Southern States, about thirty-eight per cent. In 
the Southern group, the balance of extravagance and misrule 
seems to have been with the State governments. But when 
the comparatively small number and size of their towns is con- 
sidered, the proportion of burden resting upon tliem is still very 
large. 

We now see where and whence the greatest burdens of taxa- 
tion fall. The most just as well as the most grievous complaints 
come from the local municipalities. Like the patient camel, they 
have felt the addition of weight to weight, and while uttering 
moans as the loading goes on, have been helpless to untie a 
single cord which binds the burden to their backs. They pro- 
test, and they appeal to the courts. Justice tells them a contract 
is binding, and that the fault is their own ; or, if of doubtful 
legality, that the innocent holder of their bonds has higher 
claims to protection than those who elected the mismanaging 
authority. The majority of electors bind the minority, though 
the latter may pay four-fifths of the taxes. And so the tax- 
eaters, aided by some small tax-payers, may create the debts, and 
bind firmly the burden to the shrinking shoulders of the debt- 
payers. When the expenditures have been made for legitimate 
objects, such as the improvement of streets, paving, bridges, 
sewers, etc., under the present system the work is often done so 
recklessly and irresponsibly, that the construction has ceased to 
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exist, or has required reconstruction, before the maturity of the 
debt which was originally incurred for it. There is neither effect- 
ual inspection nor rigid accountability. The contractor has 
pocketed his money in haste, and the municipality repents at 
leisure. 

This vast aggregate of debt has been accumulated in some of 
the States subject to a constitutional or legislative provision which 
limits the total of municipal indebtedness to five per cent, of the 
valuation of taxable property; and also to legislation which 
establishes a maximum rate of permissible taxation. The 
former rule has in places been defied, and at times evaded, by 
political greed, which has so raised the valuation as to satisfy 
its lust within the lawful rate of assessment. Where poKtical 
favoritism and ofiicial peculation have run wanton, and thievery 
has become too bold by success, private association outside the 
legal functionaries, who were themselves chained to the car of 
the corrupt mob which controlled their election, has inspired and 
organized successful revolution. But this once done, the reform- 
ing association dissolves, vigilance ceases, the wrath of virtue is 
appeased, while vice again in silence prepares its campaign in 
club, or caucus, or primary, and advances with stealthy move- 
ments upon the abandoned lines. Vicious politics are ever vigi- 
lant, while public Adrtue is only aroused by a blow in the face. 
Self-interest is so keen-eyed that its wedge finds the smallest 
crevice which may be widened. Public interest becomes aware 
of it only after it has stumbled into the chasm. The constant 
element in municipal affairs is the unremitting desire of the 
politician to gather masses of votes, and of the contractors and 
placemen who furnish them to prey upon the city treasury. 
The people who do not pay are always ready to create debts 
against the people who must pay. They who do not pay the 
piper are ever ready to dance to his music. 

There is radical error somewhere in the general municipal 
system. From time to time the right sense of the community 
is shocked by announcements of- peculation and waste of muni- 
cipal funds and mismanagement in the affairs of cities. Our 
leading towns have had experience of the iron grip of a " ring," 
tisually composed of politicians of local fame, who have sur- 
rounded themselves with a force of party organizations so strong 
as to defy the efforts of honest citizens to dislodge them. At 
times they have been strong enough to' hold courts at bay, at 
VOL. cxsxvn.— NO. 322. 17 
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times have controlled the local elective judiciary, and have even 
shut their gates against regular processes of law. In the most re- 
markable case in our annals this pillage of public funds was only 
revealed by an independent press, and punished by the slow but 
firm uprising of an indignant community, which usurped the 
duties of the regular officers of the law. Yet, whUe these words 
are written, the same city discovers another conspiracy of officials, 
by which $169,000 is pillaged from its treasury. 

Nor has this been the only remarkable feature of our muni- 
cipal history. In compliance with all the forms of law, our 
municipalities have occasionally been bankrupted by reckless 
extravagance ia incurring liabilities. To communities as well 
as to individuals come periods of exuberant self-confidence, in 
which the spirit of speculative extravagance seizes the people, 
and a fever of borrowing takes possession of the masses. Un- 
justifiable works are undertaken ; pay-day comes, and purse and 
credit are both exhausted. Then the disgrace of repudiation 
is added to financial dishonor. These results have appeared 
even where the law has required a popular vote to ratify a pro- 
posed debt. Where bankruptcy and repudiation have both been 
avoided, our towns have often struggled for years in adversity, 
groaning under burdens of assessments, which have destroyed 
their prosperity, checked tneir growth, and turned to regions 
less afflicted with taxation a tide of wealth and population which 
would have enriched them under a safe administration. 

The eyes of the Argus of Party watch the National Gov- 
ernment. Even incipient evil is there detected, challenged, ex- 
posed, and stifled. Criticism is so swift that it often assaDs the 
possibility of fraud before it exists. The legal forces of the 
nation are very active and vigorous, never so much so as now ; 
and they spare neither political friend nor foe. In a less degree 
the several State governments are vigilantly watched, and fraud 
and mismanagement have at most a brief and spasmodic devel- 
opment. The sense of financial honor among the States — a few 
exceptions reserved — has in late years advanced with great 
strides. Political partisanship no longer dares to defend crime, 
nor to shield the criminal, nor to accept a sham as the perform- 
ance of a contract. But the nearer we come to municipal self- 
government by popular vote, the more apparent become the evils 
of peculation, fraud, and maladministration. Vigilance is re- 
duced to a minimum. Daily personal association lulls suspicion. 
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Suspicion goes abroad with open eyes, but sleeps at home. 
Shabby work is done in the absence of authoritative inspection. 
The voter grumbles at a State tax of two and one-half miUs, as in 
Iowa, while the wastefulness and extravagance of the ofBcials of 
his own municipality load him with a local taxation of thirty, 
forty, and even fifty mills on the doUar. Party responsibility 
and party watchfulness are not well maintained in cities, or 
exist with greatly diminished vigor. Hostile party managers 
are often sagaciously admitted to a share in the profits. 

In the smaller towns, the oflicial prizes are not contested ex- 
cept by a grade of men who have small stakes in the towns, or 
none at all, — often by men who do not own a town lot nor pay 
a tax. A mayor of that class rewards with the subordinate 
offices the associates to whom he owes his election. The more 
the grade of officers is lowered, the more unwilling are responsi- 
ble citizens to accept the municipal offices. The mischief breeds 
in and in. The local press is often brought into alliance with 
municipal party robbers. 

But even when such officers keep within the law, there re 
main their want of real interest in the prosperity of the town, 
and their ignorance of the methods by which a city secures a 
solid growth, with economy in its development. Bridges, cul- 
verts, and sewers are built for the profit of contractors, and 
are swept away by the next flood. Speculative pavements are 
laid for which bonds are issued, and they decay or break up 
before they are paid for. Wild contracts are entered into, bind- 
ing the city with irreversible force for twenty or thirty years, 
for some speculative gas-works, or water-works, or rdlway 
liability. The city suddenly fills its lawful margin of indebted- 
ness. Indispensable appropriations then become unlawful, in- 
junctions are issued, financial dishonor follows. Our experience 
in these respects furnishes so many illustrations that no argument 
is required to convince men of the need of municipal reform. 
The municipality is now the most wasteful department of our 
entire civil organization. 

All efforts hitherto made — save one — to protect the public 
against municipal misrule have been limited to the surface of 
the organization. They have been directed to one of two objects — 
either to shift responsibility from one set of officers to another, 
or to diminish the aggregate of their powers for mischief. The 
relief afforded by the former must be temporary so long as the 
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evil lives in the motive force behind them. The latter remedy 
is effective only to the extent of diminishing the scope of the 
mismanagement and the amount of waste. It does not cure 
the evil nor destroy its living roots. The evil principle lies in 
this, that elected authority is nearly independent of proper 
responsibility. The party that creates the liability is not the 
party that supplies the funds. The party in real interest is not 
the party really in control. One disburses at will the money 
which the other is compelled to raise. It is an association of 
citizen stock-holders, where the owners of a,minority of the stock 
control the majority of ownership and interest. There would 
be little demand for shares in any insurance or banking com- 
pany managed on that principle. 

If we can clear the ground of the existing system, we may 
be able to find the solid basis of a safe municipal organiza- 
tion. 

The unit of our civil society is the town or township. 
Originally, every resident therein was identified in interest with 
nearly every other resident. The small population had little 
diversity of interest. The great majority had indeed identity 
of interest. A town meeting settled questions of policy. Indi- 
vidual equality of control rested on community of interest and 
responsibilities. This condition was outgrown with the growth 
of population. The Legislature then granted charters prescrib- 
ing lie limit of local government, and authorizing in larger 
towns a chosen body of men to perform all the civil functions 
of the locality. All citizens were electors of this body, 
because there had been no development of such diversity of 
interest and of motive as to disclose the financial danger in 
which the minority of numbers might be placed. As the danger 
was more and more revealed, two sepai-ate bodies were provided 
for and elected by divisions of the same general constituency, 
the one to be a check on the other, and to secure deliberation 
before action. But perils still revealed themselves, and a limita^ 
tion on their authority to create liability and to impose taxes, 
as well as making certain officers non-elective, was enacted by 
the sovereign legislature. At this point began the conflict 
between the irresponsible majority of numbers and the re- 
sponsible majority of interest, the former clamoring for complete 
sovereign self-government by numbers, the latter for protection 
against it. The war is now at that stage of the debate. 
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Certainly, universal suffrage is our rule of political govern- 
ment. It is justly applied to State and nation in their respective 
supreme legislative and executive functions, because the universal 
scope of sovereign law and its administration embraces aU classes, 
even criminal and pauper. But a city is a subordinate creature 
of the law, without sovereignty, Avithout power to declare a 
crime or to fix its punishment ; without army, navy, or militia; 
without power over civil rights or liberties. It is a corporation, 
more resembling an insurance or manufacturing corporation, 
than a political government. It has only partial power, imder 
general laws imposed upon it, to regulate its own affairs, and 
for the special security and promotion of its own material 
interests. It is a simple business organization, in which some 
citizens have invested much more largely than others, and where 
some have not invested at all. A mayor of Boston has said 
that the residents of that town who pay nothing beyond a 
poll-tax constitute a majority of its voters. In such cases, is 
it right that the major part of universal suffrage should cre- 
ate the city's liabilities and control its destinies t Should they 
settle its taxes, make its debts, control its line of improvement, 
fix the condition of its trade, and fill and empty its treasury f 
They who pay no taxes on real property, or personal or busi- 
ness interests, are usually a transient population, without either 
an interest or a disposition to care for the future progress of 
the town. The only municipal function which concerns them 
is, perhaps, the school and sanitary regulation; and in these 
there is no diversity of interest between them and the perma- 
nent classes of the population. If it is a question of improving 
the city and making it attractive, no one is so much inter- 
ested in this as the permanent tax-paying people whose homes 
and property are pledged to its prosperity. The divergence 
of interests begins precisely where useful disbursement ends 
and extravagance and waste enter in. Those who profit by 
this are not the persons who pay for it. When one laughs, the 
other weeps. The latest illustration of this is seen at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The same experience, unripened, is going on to-day 
in a score of other towns. 

The piinciple of universal suffrage rests upon the general 
community of civil rights and liberties, of interest, and of dvil 
liabilities. Each man, as one may say, owns stock in th« 
national and State sovereignty. But civil rights, liberties, 
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punishments, are eliminated from the sphere of municipal or- 
ganization, because they are all regulated by a higher authority, 
and cannot be diminished or changed by a non-law-making 
municipal corporation. Suffrage here should therefore be con- 
trolled by the latter two conditions — community of interest 
and of liability. Non-tax-payers, and payers of a poU-tax only, 
have no civil interest which demands equality of representative 
force in the municipality; no just interest whatever which is 
not represented in the same or greater degree by the tax-payers 
generally ; and no interest at all which is affected by liabilities 
created against the corporation. Represented or not, city ex- 
penditure is for them a matter of no concern. The maxim which 
joins representation to taxation leaves them outside in its appli- 
cation to municipal affairs. We here find a sound priaciple 
which would justify a limitation of municipal suffrage to 
property-OAvners and to the payers of taxes, who are affected 
by the liabilities to be created and by the expenditures within 
the municipal jurisdiction. This points the way to one method 
of municipal relief. 

Mr. Madison, in his letter to John Brown, touching the pro- 
posed Constitution for Kentucky, said : " I see no reason why the 
rights of property, which chiefly bears the burdens of govern- 
ment, and is so much an object of legislation, should not be 
respected as well as personal rights in the choice of rulers." He 
was, therefore, disposed to narrow the right of suffrage in the 
choice of one of the legislative bodies of the State, and to 
enlarge it in the choice of the other. He was still more explicit 
in his " Remarks on Mr. Jefferson's Draught of a Constitution 
for Virginia." Touching electors, he wi-ites : " The first question 
arising here is how far property ought to be made a qualification. 
There is a middle way to be taken, which corresponds at once 
with the theory of free government and the lessons of experi- 
ence. A freehold, or equivalent of a certain value, may be 
annexed to the right of voting for senators, and the right left 
more at large in the election of the other House. . . . This 
middle mode reconciles and secures the two cardinal objects of 
government — the rights of persons and the rights of property. 
... It is now observed that in all populous countries the 
smaller part only can be interested in preserving the rights of 
property. It must be foreseen that America, and Kentucky 
itself, wiU, by degrees, arrive at this state of society: in some 
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parts of the Union a very gi-eat advance is already made toward 
it. . . . Liberty, not less than justice, pleads for the pol- 
icy here recommended. If all power be suffered to slide into 
hands not interested in the rights of property, which must be 
the case whenever a majority fall under that description, one of 
two things cannot fail to happen : either they will unite against 
the other description and become the dupes and instruments of 
ambition, or their poverty and dependence will render them the 
mercenary instruments of wealth. In either case, liberty will 
be subverted ; in the first, by a despotism growing out of anar- 
chy ; in the second, by an oligarchy founded on corruption." 

If this sagest of the Virginia sages could find occasion ninety- 
eight years ago for such a discrimination in suffrage, as applied 
to State governments, mth what boundless reenforcement does 
it apply to the more dense population, and to the more facile 
combination of interests, in our cities to-day. " Dupes of am- 
bition," or "mei'cenary instruments of wealth," — let several 
of our cities between the Atlantic and the Mississippi look into 
this mirror. 

In some of the cities of the Old World the local suffrage has 
been for generations limited by a municipal citizenship, quite 
independent of citizenship of the State. A man may there be 
clothed with all the rights of a national citizen, may have great 
riches, may be fully protected as a resident of the town of which, 
nevertheless, he is no "citizen." The city alone has the power 
to confer local citizenship upon him. It is in some cases valued 
at a certain amount in money, upon the payment of which he 
is by municipal vote admitted to equality of citizen rights. In 
some cases, the city has so successfully managed its corporate 
affairs that its municipal property not only pays aU its expenses, 
but furnishes an annual surplus to be distributed as a dividend 
among its lawful citizens. To be a citizen there is to hold an 
equal share in a dividend-paying corporation. Imagine such a 
spectacle among American cities ! 

There are other methods of reform less precise and less clear 
in their effects, and which rest on a compromise of conflicting 
principles. 

Our present system ignores the majority of interest, and vests 
the control in a mere majority of numbers. The resident who 
oomes in to-day, and will leave after twelve months without in- 
vestment and without paying a penny of tax, exercises an equal 
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control with the mechanic whose life is spent in the town, whose 
homestead is compromised by taxation, and whose whole for- 
tune hangs upon municipal prosperity. The statement of this 
principle is its condemnation. But the local political manager, 
who finds this floating vote the cheapest and most facile, adheres 
to the system, and demands the perpetuity of universal suflErage 
in application to the local affairs of towns, in the manipulation 
of which he realizes the contents of other people's purses. We 
must reckon on this practical, though not insurmountable, ob- 
stacle to the principle of reform first stated. The ruinous prin- 
ciple to be expelled from the business management of our cities, 
full of floating voters, is the rule which gives to a mere majority 
of irresponsible numbers the right of control over the munici- 
pality. This majority elects alike mayor, aldermen, and council- 
men, and many other officers, in some cities including the judicial 
officers. They have stricken down the one conservative barrier 
which our fathers carefully preserved — an independent judiciary. 
The result has been increasing disrespect for the administration 
of justice and growing disregard of law. A non-elective ju- 
diciary should be a part of every scheme of reform. The most 
extreme method of reformation within our experience was 
adopted by Congress for the national capital, when, during the 
reign of universal suffrage, it was brought to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy by the customary process of popular self-government. 
The entire city organization was abolished, and its powers vested 
in a board of three commissioners, appointed by the President, 
and acting under general legislative control. In practice, one 
of the three is non-political, a professional engineer; and of the 
remaining two, one is taken from each political party. The result 
has been a perfectly honest financial administration, restored 
credit, praiseworthy contracts, careful inspection, and general 
contentment and safety on the part of citizens. The one fault is 
in the police, in respect to which the commission is fettered by 
a foolish law. But it is questionable whether, aside from city 
place-hunters and contractors, one citizen tax-payer can be 
found who would return to the old system of self-government 
by unlimited suffrage. It is now one of the cleanest, healthiest, 
and best governed cities in the world. Every city government 
should be non-political, if law can make it so. There is no more 
justification for bringing politics into its administration than 
there is for introducing that element into a mutual insurance 
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association. It would soon be eliminated if tlie control were 
thrown into the hands of the responsible tax-payers, whose great 
interests are the security of person and property, the suppres- 
sion of crime, the promotion of education and virtue, and the de- 
velopment of prosperity. The political departments of the 
Government require political parties. The municipal adminis- 
tration needs only capacity and integrity, from whatever party 
these qualities may be gathered. 

But no State government would resort to the Washington 
method, unless in a case of extreme disorder and bankruptcy. 
Keeping to the elective basis, and to the usual organization., 
with mayor, aldermen, and common council, who should 
have the rights of electors ? On this question, it is presumed, 
turns the entire problem of genuine and lasting municipal 
reform. The unassailable principle is that of taxation and rep- 
resentation of interest in profits and losses ; that is to say, a tax- 
ation variable with municipal expenditures and liabilities. All 
such tax-payers, and none others, are share-holders in the corpo- 
ration, suffering from its liabilities and profiting by its pros- 
perity. On every just principle theirs is the voting power. If 
you question even their right of equality in elective force, the 
answer is that there is no difference except in degree of right, 
and that difference cannot be wholly evaded in dealing with 
masses of men. Withia that principle, however, the plan adopted 
in Vienna is also possible here. The whole body of electors may 
be divided into three classes, each electing an equal number of 
representatives in the board of aldermen and councU. The 

land-owners pa3dng annual taxes exceeding $ may elect 

one-third ; other proprietors, manufacturers, merchants, paying 

over $ ■ — in annual taxes, may elect another third ; all other 

tax-payers, to whom may be added the professional classes, 
householders and others, may elect the other third. The whole 
body of municipal representatives so elected may meet in con- 
vention, and by a majority elect the mayor. Such classification 
may be made even where universal suffrage is continued. In 
that ease the tax-payers would still have the control, as they 
ought to have, by their power to elect two-thirds of the govern- 
ing body. Every interest would be represented, while non- 
interest could not, as now, control by virtue merely of numbers. 

Whatever the limitation or classification of municipal suf- 
frage may be, it is certain that any effective and permanent prin- 
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eiple of reform must be applied directly to this source of the 
evils. Here is the breeding-nest of municipal peculation, corrup- 
tion, waste, and extravagance. Here is the dark cavern of vicious 
politics, the lying-in asylum of illegitimate politicians, the nur- 
sery of corrupt practices. Purify this, the muddiest of our 
political fountains, and the broadening stream will flow more 
purely all the way into the most important departments of civil 
government. It will secure a better local administration of jus- 
tice, a better inspection of all public work, and a more vigilant 
police. It wiU promote temperance, establish economy, upMft 
public honor, and restore public virtue to its rightful supremacy. 

John A. Kassom.. 



